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The renowned excavations of Ellora, in the western face of the hill of Bauzah,
derive their name from a little village, half concealed beneath the trees, at the
foot of a high wall of rock forming an enormous crescent. Thirty or forty caves
constitute the Ellora group. There are four temples or Chaityas, twenty-four
monasteries or Buddhist viharas, and likewise caves of the Jain order, combining
nearly all the characteristics of the other two classes. The great importance of
Ellora centres in the fact that we are enabled here to study the subterranean
architecture of the Hindoos after surveying works which date from the fourth to
the tenth century of our era.

Proceeding along the mountain-side to the height of the excavations, we pass
in review temples of indescribable richness and monasteries of grand proportions.
Ou all sides the rock is excavated, cut into steps, hollowed out into gigantic
apartments, or sculptured with colossal figures of the Sphinx. Nature unites with
the labours of man to aid the fantastic effect of these scenes. Cascades fall in
front of the caves; ravines covered with brushwood cover the base of the moun-
tain ; and the deep gorges are full of trees that have lived a hundred years. But
the marvel of Ellora is the monolithic temple of Kailas, which, in place of sombre
and mysterious caves, displays itself as a grand edifice, carved entirely out of a
single rock, with domes, columns, spires, and obelisks. In the centre of a spacious
court rises the principal pagoda, attaining, with its belfries and towers, a height of
one hundred feet All its proportions are on a gigantic scale, and the ornaments
are in perfect accordance with the grandeur of the whole. A handsome portico
over a double staircase leads to a vast hall, the roof of which is supported by
several rows of columns, and into which open the doors of five chapels. Balconies
on light pilasters project over the court, and the walls are covered with bas-reliefs
representing thousands of different figures. At the back of the temple, elephants
and lions, placed side by side, seem to support on their backs the entire structure.
Stone foot-bridges unite the portico to an elegant pavilion in front, on each side
of which stands a graceful and unique obelisk. In contemplating this magnificent
whole, so full of symmetry, of power, and of grandeur, one is tempted to ask
oneself what mighty genie has been called in to conceive and execute such a
monument One defect, one vein, one gap in the mass of basalt, and this achieve-
ment of giants would have been but an abortive attempt The only point in
which this marvellous temple is at fault is its confined position. Not finding an
isolated block out of which they could chisel their edifice, the architects were
obliged to cut into the very flank of the mountain. They thus formed a court
upwards of four hundred feet long by two hundred broad, enclosed between per-
pendicular walls of rock, the height of which at the back of the temple exceeds
one hundred feet, but at the sides of the entrance attains only twenty-three feet
You must enter the court in order to take in the complete ensemble of the
marvellous Kailas. Long colonnades adorning the base of the escarpment contain,
in a series of sculptures in relief, the most beautiful and most perfect to be found
in India, all the deities of the Hindoo mythology. Most of the statues are faulty
in their proportions; but they have all the grandeur and solemnity that one
admires in Egyptian works of art

I spent a week in visiting all the excavations, and then left for Ajimta, about
fifty miles distant.

The valley of grottoes is nearly a mile from the town.    A picturesque path